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REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT HALAE OF LOCRIS^ 



Excavations on the site of Halae of Locris were begun in 
the spring of 1911, at which time it was expected that one, or 
at most two campaigns, would suffice for the completion of the 
work; even before the end of the first campaign, it had become 
evident that much more time would be needed for the thorough 
investigation of the site. Since then, two wars and their after- 
math have caused confusion and delay in this, as in so much 
else. Now, although opportunity has been found for four 
campaigns — two of one month's duration each, one of two 
months, and one of three months — and although more than a 
little work has been done in the museum at Thebes, where most 
of the finds have been placed,^ the time of final accomplishment 
is still distant, and another and greater war is rendering uncer- 
tain all plans for the future. 

It has seemed advisable, therefore, to depart from the original 
plan for publication, which was to issue, more or less simul- 

^ At the outset, we must express our sincere thanks to those who have 
helped us: to Mr. Hill, Director of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens — of which institution we are members — for securing our permits, 
and for helpful advice in the early days of our work; to the Greek government 
as a whole, for never-failing courtesy, and, very particularly, to certain rep- 
resentatives of that government — Mr. E. Venezelos, formerly Prime Minister 
of Greece, Mr. M. D. Volonakis, General Secretary of the Ministry of 
Pubhc Instruction, Mr. N. M. Valanos, Architect of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Stais, Director of the National Museum at Athens, Mr. 
Papadakis, Ephor of Antiquities of Boeotia, Phocis and Euboea, and Mr. A. D. 
Keramopoullos, Ephor of Antiquities of the AcropoHs; to Mr. R. M. Dawkins, 
formerly director of the British School at Athens; to M. Homolle, formerly 
Director of the French School at Athens, now Director of the Biblioth^que 
Nationale; to Mrs. Coe von Berlan, of Athens, and her daughters; to Angeles 
and Georgios Kosmopoulos, at different times our foremen, and to loannes 
Papanikolaou, mender of antiquities. 

2 Some pieces of sculpture, the heavier inscriptions, and a number of typical 
sarcophagi and burial pithoi are still at Halae. The jewelry is in the National 
Museum at Athens. 
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taneously, a series of articles dealing with the various branches 
of the finished work, and to pubhsh instead a general report 
upon what has already been accomphshed. This will be followed, 
as soon as possible, by articles dealing with the different classes 
of finds. In view of the circumstances, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that such a report must necessarily be of a preHm- 
inary character. 

There is a long promontory which juts out in a northwesterly 
direction from the coast of Locris, just where the Channel of 
Atalante begins to widen into the Mahan Gulf. The western 
side of this promontory forms the eastern boundary of a small 




Figure 1. — The Bay of St. John 



crescent-shaped bay, which has taken its name from the little 
white church of Hagios loannes Theologos (St. John the Divine) 
upon its shore. Some fifteen minutes to the northwest of the 
church, there is a low hill whose base is washed by the waters of 
the bay,^ and whose sides are circled by crumbling walls; on this 
hill was once the fortified citadel of Halae. 

The bay of St. John, sheltered by encircHng wooded hills, 
is of depth sufficient to accommodate even the modern steamers 

^ It is a question whether, in ancient times, the hill and the waters of the 
bay occupied the same relative position. The coast is subject to seismic 
disturbances, and since the earthquake of 1893 the old road beyond the village 
of Dragana has remained almost completely submerged. 
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which, at long intervals, put in to load a cargo of ore from the 
iron mines back in the hills; of a depth most generous, then, 
for the Hght draft vessels of ancient times. Even today, despite 
its desolation, the harbor is much used by coast traders and 
fishermen from Asia Minor, who, during the summer months, 
ply their trade in the neighboring waters. It is not too much 
to assume that both traders and fishers are heritors of a tradition 
ages old, and that, in ancient times, Halae had frequent com- 
munication with both north and east. To the south, several 
passes through the low hills afford a means of communication 
with the Copais basin. It was inevitable that a town so situated 
should have played a role, even if a minor one, in the days of 
the great Greek merchant activity. References to Halae, in 
ancient authors, however, are infrequent and casual. 

Of the earher history of the settlement, the ancient, authors 
tell us only the fact that, originally Locrian, it later became part 
of Boeotia. The earliest testimony comes in negative form 
from Homer,^ who in speaking of the Boeotians says: 
Ot re To\v(TTa(j)v\ov *'Apvrjv exov oi re lAibeiav 
NTcrd?/ re ^aderjv 'Avdrjdova T'eaxoiTOCoaav. 
Strabo,2 in order to indicate the change that had taken place, 
quotes the end of the passage of Homer: Merd 8e XaXyavea 
'Avdrjdcopj toXls \iixkva exovaa^ eaxciTrj ttjs fioiooTiaKyjs irapaXlas ttjs 
TTpos Evl3oLav Kaddwep /cat 6 TOLrjrrjs elprjKev 'Avdrjdova r'hax^TOOicraVj 
and then adds: WktI ixevroi en Kal irpoibvTi fiiKpov iroKlxvai 8vo 
Tcov BoLCorcoVj Adpvfxva re, irap^ rjv 6 KTy^Krcros eKdidcocn, Kal en eireKeiva 
'AXat ofxoovvjjLOL tols 'Attlkols 8r)fjLOLs. 

Just when the change from Locris to Boeotia was effected we 
have no certain means of telling, but the further testimony of 
Strabo^ in the case of Larymna is of importance, as we may 
reasonably assume that Halae followed the varying affihations 
of the more important coast town lying to the south east : A77X0T 
8e Kal 6 Krj(l)L(T(Tds tovto ixakidTa, Tr}v Kcowatda Xifxvrjv wXrjpcov. av^ofxevrjs 
yap avfrjs, were Kivbvveveiv KaTairodrjvaL rds Kcoiras (as 6 re iroLrjrrjs 
dvojjid^ec, Kal air' avrCov rj \LfjLvrj ttjv eTrcovvfxiav etXry^e)* x^^f^o. yevrjdev 
TTpos rfj \ifxvr} ttXtjcfiov tcov Kcottcov dveco^ev virb yrjs peWpov, , . elra 
k^epprj^ev els rrjv ein(j)dveiav Kara AdpvfJLvav ttjs AoKpidoSj rriv avco (Kal 
yap erkpa hcnv i?s hjJLvrjo-drjfxev rf iSoLCOTLaKTj ewl rfj daXdrTTj fi irpoakOeaav 

1 Iliad B, 507 ff . 

2 IX, p. 405. 
5 IX, p. 406. 
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'PcojLtatot rriv az^co). This curious statement about the division of 
the two Larymnas is partially explained by what Pausanias^ tells 
us: ^TwepfiaKovTcov 8e to opos to TLtCoov, ecTiv eirl daKaaarjs Bolcotcov 
TToXts Kapvixva yeveadai de avTrj to ovojjlcl 4>a(TLV awo AapvjjLvrjs ttjs 
Kvvov Tovs d^ avcoTepo) wpoyovovs drj^coaet jjlol tcl exovTa h AoKpovs 
Tov X670U. Kal (TvveTekei be es 'OirovvTa rj Aapvixva to apxcuov, 
Qrj^aicov de eirl fxeya lax^os TrpoeXdovTCOv, TrjvLKavTa eKOVcrlcos fieTeTa^avTO 
es Botcorous. In view of the friendly relations existing between 
Boeotia and Locris, testified to both by historians and inscrip- 
tional evidence,^ it need not surprise us that Larymna, and with 
it probably the towns of Halae and Corsea, joined the Boeotian 
league voluntarily and for considerations of advantage. The 
time of the rise of Boeotia to supremacy under Epaminondas 
would best meet the requirements of Pausanias^ phrase, Brj^aicov 
di €7rt fjikya laxvos Trpoe\6bvT0)v, G. Korte^ also places the change 
from Locrian to Boeotian in this period and tries to connect 
with it the building of a wall of massive polygonal masonry, 
traces of which he saw at a spot slightly to the southeast of 
the acropolis of Opus, now known as the Mills, where the moun- 
tains come down almost directly to the shores of the Opuntian 
gulf. But this can hardly be brought into accord with the 
statement of Pausanias; for a voluntary change which left 
upper Larymna in the hands of the Locrians could not have 
necessitated the erection of a strong defensive wall between 
Halae and Opus. 

1 IX, 23, 7. 

2 Hellenica III, 5, 3. Weil, Arch, Zeitung, XXXI, pp. 140 ff, gives two metric- 
al inscriptions that are worth quoting in this connection. 

(a) T€^ol 8h lirirriks re yepas Bkaav oxjs TpO€7]K€v 
dcifxos 6 Bouarcbv Tov8e fxed' ayefxovos 
pvaafxkuovs 'Oiroevra ^apvv b'airb deafjLou eXovres 
<t)povpds KoKpoiaiv rev^av ekevdeplav. 

(b) irarpos apL^rjXoLo UoXvkp'ltov via dvvtwwcoL 
SepKeo BoLcoTcav apxov a€&\o(f>6pwv . 

5ts yap kvl TTToXefxoLs ayqaaro rav aaakevTov 
viKav be irarkpcap rriKoBev appvfxevos, 
Kal Tp'iTOv Itttttjcop' 'OwoePTa 5k TroXXd/ct rapde 
Kal xept Kal jSouXSt BrJKep ovofxaarorepap. 
hf 5e dpxats LxoXiPos iw* apyhpov hrKero iraaais 
kdTbiv eifPOfilas dkafxia Trapdefikpcap 
TOOL Kal kdixpaarop Nt/cao-txopcot kXgos tarai 
TLdTLS ewel TCLPTcop Kolpapos aypoTCLTa. 
8 Ath. Mitt. IV, 1879, p. 271, note 2. 
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The earliest fixed date at which Larymna appears as a Boeotian 
city is given by Polybius (229 B.C.) :^ ^Avrlyovos fiera tov AtjijltjtpIov 
Bavarov kiTLT poirem as ^LKlinrov, ifKkoiv kirl nvas Trpd^ets Trpos tcls 
kaxO'Tias rrjs Botcortas Trpos AapvfxvaVj Tapado^ov yevofxevrjs djUTrdbrews 
eKadtaav eis to ^rjpov at vrjes avrov. 

The one definitely dated event in the city^s history that we 
know is told by Plutarch, whose account is as follows i^ SuXXct 
8e dLarpl^ovTi wepl tcls 'Adrfvas aXyrjfia vapKcodes fxera fiapovs els rovs 
TTodas eveweaevj 6 ^rjaiv 6 HiTpa^oyv irodaypas il/eWiafidv elvai. hiair\ev(jas 
ovv els Aid7)\l/ov exprJTO tols depfxoLs vdaaLj padvficqv afia /cat (TwdLTjixepevcov 
Toils Kepi TOV Aiovvaov TexvlTais. irepiiraTOvvTOS bl Trpos Tr\v BoKaaaav 
dXtets Tives IxBvs avTCO irayKaKovs irposrjveyKav, rjcrdels de rots Scbpots /cat 
TvOofxevos cos ej ^AXatcoi' etevj Iti yap fg rts 'AXatcoj^; e^T/, eTvyxO'V^ 
yap, oTe Trjv Trpos 'Opxofievo) P'axW veviKr]Kd)s edlooKe tovs ToXefxiovs afxa 
TpeXs TToXets ttjs Botcortas, *Avd7j86va, Adpvfivavj *AXatas avrjprjKooSf tcov 
de dvdp6)T0)v viro deovs a<j)6)V(av yevojxevoiVj biaixeibiaaas eKekevaev dTrtei^at 
XalpovTas cos oh fxeTa ^avKo)v ov8' d^lcov oXtycoptas rjKovTas TapaiTrjTCOv, 
*AXatot fxev e/c tovtov \kyov(Ji dapprjcravTes au^ts ets Trjv irokiv avveXdeXv. 

That a scattered remnant availed themselves of the privilege 
granted by Sulla, and returned to rebuild their ruined habitations 
is proved by the fact that both Pausanias and Strabo knew 
Halae as a town.^ 

After Pausanias we find the name of Halae no more in the 
ancient written records, but late walls and a ruined church 
point to the existence of a Byzantine settlement on the site, 

^XX, 5, 7. A detailed discussion of the date at which lower Larymna 
joined the Boeotian league hardly falls within the scope of this article, but the 
following additional references will be of interest to anyone concerning himself 
with the problem. Larymna is counted among the towns of Locris by Scylax 
Periplus 60 {Geogr. Min. ed. Didot I, p. 48); Lycophron, Cassandra, 1146; 
Pliny, H,N. IV, 7 (12); inscription S.G.D.L No. 2593, OeoL | AeX<^ot UcoKav 

Eh^loit, *A\{nrov Ao/cpcot ky Aaphfxvas \ ahrm Kal bcybvois wpo^evLav 

apxoPTos 'ApxtdSa (286 B.C.). As this decree may very well refer to a citizen 
of upper Larymna it has little value as evidence. To the evidence for placing 
Larymna among the towns of Boeotia may be added an inscription from 
Lebodeia, LG. VII, 3078, in which mention is made of three delegates sent 
by Larymna to the celebration of the fiaa-LXeLa. It falls, according to Vollgraff, 
between the years 221-216 B.C. 

2 Plutarch, Sulla, 26. 

3 They did not know it as a flourishing one, however. Strabo uses the word 
irokixva to describe it, and Pausanias the word Toktana, both of which 
imply little. More eloquent is Pausanias's summary dismissal of the site 
and his silence regarding matters that usually claim his careful attention — 
places of worship, local beliefs, and the genealogies of heroes. 
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which continued until a fairly late period — possibly until the 
spread of piracy in the lawless Aegean imperilled the existence 
of a coast town. Thereafter the place of Halae lay desolate and 
long-forgotten. Leake/ journeying through the region, re- 
corded of the once flourishing town: ''Some ruins like those of 
Larymna are said to exist at a church of St. John Theologos— 
They are probably ruins of Halae.' 'Leake's identification of the 
site was accepted, with only one expression of dissent,^ by sub- 
sequent writers,^ and it has since been confirmed by epigraphical 
evidence.^ 

It was not until the year 1860, however, when Kutorga's 
account of a journey through the region appeared,^ that Halae 
received detailed notice. His account agrees closely with what 
was still visible when the excavation of the site was begun in 
the spring of 1911. 

It must have been at about the time of Kutorga's visit that the 
peasants in the neighborhood learned that the region behind 
the citadel was full of graves containing objects of pecuniary 
value. Then began the looting of the cemetery,^ which continued 
to be the steady occupation of certain families until the decrease 
in the number of graves, and the increase in the vigilance of the 
authorities in recent years, made the occupation less lucrative, 
and in consequence less popular. 

Our decision to excavate the site was based on the hope that, 
despite all this destruction, some graves, the contents of which 
would help to settle certain questions of chronology, might 
have escaped notice. The hope has been realized. Of the 280 
graves that we cleared, many had remained untouched by the 
looter, ancient or modern; and even those that had been robbed 

1 Northern Greece, vol. 2, p. 288. Published in 1835. 

2 The one exception was Ross, who, in Wanderungen, vol. 1, p. 98, placed 
Halae near Proskyna, between that village and Atalante. 

3 These were not many. Besides Ross, there were Kutorga {Revue Archeo^ 
logique, 1860, N. S. 2, pp. 390 ff.), Bursian, Geographie, I, p. 192; P. Girard 
(see below) ; Lolling (Baedecker first edition) ; and Frazer {PausaniaSj vol. 5, 
p. 134). 

^ Inscriptions from the Acropolis of Halae,* p. 443. 

^ Revue Archiologique, loc, cit. 

^ P. Girard, De Locris Opuntiis, p. 39. ^'Hic quotidie indigenae terram 
fodiunt, antiqua monumenta quaerentes." Girard visited Locris in 1877 
and published his thesis in 1881. His statements, taken in conjunction 
with those of the peasants, prove that an enormous amount of damage has 
been done. 
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sometimes yielded more than enough to repay the labor of 
excavation. 

As regards the citadel, we had at the beginning little thought 
of more than the most cursory work; but we soon realized that, 
despite the destruction of the town at the hands of Sulla, and the 
havoc wrought by the Byzantine settlement, the flotsam and 
jetsam might yield material, which, taken in conjunction with 
the evidence from the graves, would serve as the basis for a pic- 
ture, however imperfect, of life in an ancient provincial community. 

The necropolis of Halae lay to the north and east of the 
ancient town, and, with the exception of some isolated groups 
of graves, possibly representing family burial plots, which were 
found in the foot-hills or scattered far afield, most of the tombs 
were in a line, about a mile in extent, and oriented, roughly 
speaking, from northwest to southeast. More or less parallel 
with this line but extending far beyond it there is today a dim 
and often-disappearing trail through the wheat, which marks the 
direct route to Larymna; and we may reasonably suppose that 
the men of Halae, following a custom that was common in ancient 
Greece, laid away their dead by the side of the highroad, per- 
haps by the very one along which Sulla came when his destroying 
armies fell upon ^'Anthedon and Larymna and Halae/' 

We have opened 280 graves, the earliest of which date from 
the middle of the sixth century B.C., the latest from Roman times. 
The receptacles for interment showed a certain variety. Mono- 
lithic sarcophagi of ''poros^' stone predominate in the sixth and 
fifth centuries. Hellenistic burials were as a rule found in shal- 
low trenches under heavy cover slabs; although the presence of 
iron nails in many of these graves suggests that the body may 
originally have been interred in a wooden cofiin, which has now 
disappeared. Sarcophagi constructed of four separate slabs are 
characteristic of the fourth century, although in use sporadically 
at both an earlier and a later date. Pithoi are common at all times. 
Of the clay larnax and lead jar there are only single examples. 
It is not impossible that in late Hellenistic and Roman times 
some bodies were disposed of without enclosing receptacles of 
any sort; and at this period it also became customary to econo- 
mize space and material by removing an earlier burial from an 
existing grave and replacing it by one or more bodies. It may 
safely be stated, however, that in the majority of cases, until 
this period, but one interment had taken place in each grave. 
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Figure 2. — Silver Earrings and Fibulae from the Necropolis of Halae 
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Few of the graves, save those that had been plundered, and 
of these not all, were entirely lacking in funeral furniture. The 
objects used for this purpose varied, however, at different periods: 
vases and weapons were in favor at all times, and, incongruous 
as it may seem, a sword was found in a sarcophagus too small to 
contain anything but the body of an infant. The vogue of the 
terra-Gotta was m,uch shorter, and there was a tendency, especially 
in the fifth and early part of the fourth century, to place the 
figurines in large numbers around the sides of the sarcophagus 
and on top of the cover slabs. Jewelry began to appear in graves 
of the latter part of the fifth century, in the form of paste beads 
and of silver and bronze ornaments. Thereafter, ornaments, 
mirrors, and strigils of bronze, remained long in favor. Gold 
jewelry was found in one Hellenistic interment. Coins, in- 
variably of bronze, were found in some graves of Hellenistic 
and later times, and had, as a rule, been placed in the mouth 
of the dead. The hope, at first entertained, that they would 
afford evidence for the accurate dating of the graves in which 
they occurred, has unfortunately been thwarted by the fact 
that the damp soil of Halae has, in the majority of cases, caused 
corrosion. Glass, of the opaque variety, was found in Hellen- 
istic graves, while the graves dating from Roman times yielded 
many specimens of a thin iridescent glass which flakes off 
when touched. 

Only a few general observations on the different classes of 
funeral furniture are called for here. The vases include exam- 
ples of late Geometric, so-called Proto-Corinthian, Corinthian, 
Black Figured, Red Figured, Stamped, White Painted — includ- 
ing the late white-on-black style known as ''Watzinger'' — Net- 
Work, and Megarian wares; as well as a large mass of the plain 
black glaze and unglazed wares. Of the style known variously 
as Boeotian Transition,^ Boeotian Geometric,^ Proto-Boeotiati,^ 
and Boeotian Cylix,^ no example has as yet been found. But 
there came to light numerous examples of a ware which is, so 
far as we know, unique, and which suggests that the technique 
of the typical Boeotian ware referred to, influenced by the styles 
that flourished elsewhere in the Greek world, continued into 

1 Boehlau, Jb. Arch. /., 1888, pp. 325 ff. 

2 Pettier, Collignon, and Couve on the plates of their catalogues. 

3 De Ridder B.C.H, 1895, pp. 179 ff. 

^ Ure and Burrows, B. S. A. 14, p. 227. 
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the latter half of the fifth century. There are also a few frag- 
ments — ^found unfortunately under circumstances which furnish 
no external evidence for their date — which suggest that it may 
have lasted even longer, until the early part of the fourth century. 
Specimens of some wares, notably of Proto-Corinthian and Black 
Figured, were found in comparatively late company. It 




Figure 5. — Masks outside of Grave 231 



is worthy of note that, although many graves are to be 
dated in the fifth century, there have been found very few 
examples of Red Figured ware, while of these only one or two 
are earlier than the Fine Style. The fact may, of course, be 
explained by assuming that, in- the early days of the style, Red 
Figured vases were ohjets de luxe, too valuable to be placed in 
the graves of any but the wealthy; or by attributing to the chances 
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of excavation the fact that we did not find the tombs that con- 
tained them.^ In view, however, of the fact that Red Figured 
ware is also rare at the Argive Heraeum, Corinth, and Rhit- 
sona (Mycalessus), it seems not improbable that the omission 
may have some historical significance.^ 

Terra-cottas were found in large numbers in the graves of the 
fifth and fourth centuries, and while there were a number of 
interesting individual figurines, the types most frequently 
represented were those characteristic of Boeotia and Locris: 
masks in very great variety; seated female figures; the youth 
with cock, strigil, or aryballus; large standing female figures, 




Figure 6.^ — Plan of the Acropolis op Halae After the Excavations 

OF 1913 

sometimes in motion, and frequently holding some attribute, 
such as the knotted fillet or open casket. As many of the types 
persisted for a long time, the specimens from Halae form a good 
basis for a study of their development and decline. More spo- 
radic in occurrence were representations of deities, animals, 
fruits, and children's toys. Figurines of the fine Tanagra types 

^ It may be mentioned that our experience seems to have been paralleled 
by that of the peasants, who in describing finds which have realized large 
sums of money, almost invariably refer to Red Figured vases with **gold and 
many colors." 

* At the two sites first mentioned, Black Figured ware is rare as well. 
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were not uncommon, although they had suffered much from the 
dampness of the soil. The necropolis yielded not a single exam- 
ple of the typical Boeotian "Pappas/' so frequent at Rhit- 
sona, but a few fragmentary ones, together with other varieties of 
the more primitive types, were found on the acropolis. In 
general, the terra-cottas from the acropolis, although fewer in 
number, were of finer workmanship and more varied. Among 
them were a very curious, archaic, mourning figure, an inter- 




Figure 7. — Acropolis; Wall of Earlier System; Southwest Corner 



esting variant of the Hydrophoros type, and some excellent 
heads of the fully developed fifth-century style, notable among 
them a helmeted Athena. A fragmentary Gorgoneion was all 
that remained of a larger figure of the same goddess. 

Of the finds from Halae it may be said, as of those from Myca- 
lessus, that their chief importance does not lie in the value of 
the single objects, beautiful and interesting though some of these 
are, but rather in the fact that, as the graves had so often re- 

6 
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mained untouched, the chronological indications they give can 
be relied upon. 

The low hill by the sea, which was once the acropolis of Halae, 
forms an elongated parallelogram, whose southeast side is washed 
by the sea. The broken course of the fortification walls and the 
outlines of their towers were partially visible at the beginning 
of our work. A little investigation sufficed to show that the hill 
had been fortified at least twice: at first with a polygonal wall 
of hard limestone, dating from the sixth century or possibly 
earlier; late in the fifth, or early in the fourth century with an 
ashlar wall of reddish '^poros" stone. Of the two walls, neither 
could be traced around all the four sides of the citadel; the line 




Figure 8. — ^Terra-cotta Roof Tile from the Acropolis 
OF Halae 

of the earlier wall was plain on the north, and sporadically on 
the west, where it had been broken by later constructions, and 
a massive round tower, on the southwest corner of the hill, 
formed a commanding feature. Of the later wall, on the other 
hand, no trace was found on the north, but on the other three 
sides its course could be closely followed, particularly on the 
south, where, to judge by the excellent preservation of the outer 
face, it seems at an early period to have been covered to a certain 
depth by the soil.^ On this side, too, the wall was carefully 
strengthened by straps of stone connecting the outer and inner 

1 Possibly this was done to save it from corrosion by the sea water in time 
of storm. 
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faces. Further strengthening on this as on the other sides, 
was afforded by means of square and round towers. 

Of entrances to the city, only one was found during the first 
campaign. This was a gate, 0.73 m. in width, piercing the old 
polygonal wall on the north side of the citadel. After having 
been long in use, it was closed by blocks of stone, and its place 
taken by some more adequate portal. 

During the first campaign, two trenches were dug in the interior 
of the acropolis, only one of which yielded anything of note. 
This one was cut beside the ruined Byzantine church which 
marks the highest point on the hill. It revealed, in addition 
to some thin walls, probably belonging to buildings, part of 
an open square paved with pounded ^'poros'^ stone, and a well 
filled with a variety of objects: bits of sculpture, architectural 




Figure 9. — ^Terra-gotta Cornice from the 
Acropolis of Halae 



fragments in stone and terra-cotta, still bright with color; parts 
of large terra-cotta figures, including portions of a spirited horse, 
a sphinx, and a female figure, belonging to the early part of the 
fifth or the latter part of the sixth century; and an inscription 
dating from the archonship of Philo.^ The material for the 
pavement was found to have been obtained by crushing blocks 
of '^poros'' taken from some older building, for bits of brightly 
painted mouldings and triglyphs were imbedded in it. Below 
the classical stratum there came to light a deposit of prehistoric 
pottery, corresponding, except for some possibly local variations, 
to the earher pottery from the prehistoric sites of Thessaly. 

Owing to the fact that expropriation was in progress, but had 
not yet been completed, only two days^ work was done on the 

1 See article on 'Inscriptions from the Acropolis of Halae/ p. 444 ff. 
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citadel during the second campaign. It chanced that the ground 
chosen for this trial trench proved to be one of the richest parts of 
the site. No sooner had the Byzantine level been passed than small 
objects, bronzes, vase fragments, terra-cottas, and silver began 
to appear in such quantities as to suggest the possibility of some- 
thing in the nature of a 'Hemple deposit, '' — that is, a deposit 
formed by the discarded offerings of the faithful for which there 
was no longer room in the temple, and which were therefore 
hidden away so that future worshippers might not be discouraged. 

In the third campaign work was confined to the acropoHs. 
The line of the earlier wall was carefully traced from the north 
side to the point on the west side where it had been broken 
and overlaid by the later wall. A careful examination of the 
rubble fiUing yielded prehistoric pottery and some fragments 
of a pure geometric ware, of an early type, rather suggestive of 
island styles. This showed that the earlier wall could not be 
dated later than the end of the geometric period, which, in 
Boeotia, may have lingered longer than elsewhere. A careful 
examination was also made of the north gate. It showed a 
rather peculiar construction. Within a short distance of the 
gate the ground had been artificially lowered and the wall on 
either side of it carried down several courses deeper than else- 
where. The threshold was probably sunk in this way for pur- 
poses of defense, as the attacking party would thus be forced 
to approach it by a kind of enfilade. Moreover, the left side 
of the gate jutted out 0.607 m. beyond the face of the right side. 
From the gate, the way led into a street, paved with diamond- 
shaped stones, which extended southward into the town; beside 
the street there were laid bare the foundations of the houses 
that fined it on either side. Vases of fourth century style, 
containing the charred remains of figs and peas, may indicate 
the date at which the houses were destroyed by fire. 

At the west side of the citadel, near the middle, work was 
begun in the hope of finding the entrance to the city, which had 
taken the place of the discarded northern gate. This hope was 
not realized. The investigation of this portion of the site is 
not yet complete, but a few facts seem to be indisputable. 
Facing the town, and built directly into the west wall, there 
stood a long building, which, on the evidence of columns found 
in the vicinity, was of the Doric order, and probably is to be 
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datecj in the fifth century.- It faced a square (which opened off 
a paved street, running into the town from east to west) at the 
farther end of which was situated the well found in the first 
campaign. The square, originally without pavement, contained, 
at the lower or unpaved level, the remains of a small building 
in a very imperfect state of preservation. It may originally 
have been a little shrine.^ The most interesting feature in con- 
nection with it is that the walls were once covered with painting; 
but, owing to the fact that the colors were applied directly to 
the sun-dried brick of which the walls were made, only the band 
of red paint on the stone socle and the masses of color in the 
surrounding earth gave proof of the existence of such decoration. 
All attempts to recover the original design were rendered vain 
by the fact that the clods of earth crumbled at the least touch; 
but the method employed was to outline in black and then fill 
in with different colors. The surrounding earth showed traces 
of red, blue, green, yellow, and black. All the objects found in 
the square, and in the region to the north and east of it, suggest 
the existence of some public building in the neighborhood. 
Many architectural members were unearthed, among them 
Doric columns and capitals, whose bulging curves told of a sixth 
century origin; metopes and triglyphs still bright with color; 
and a bit of fluting of a Doric column painted a brilliant red. 
Fragments of archaic statuary, corresponding to the types of 
the statue dedicated by Nicandra of Naxos and the figures from 
Branchidae, potsherds inscribed tap a and several inscriptions, 
including the basis of a statue dedicated to Athena, furnished 
more specific proof that we were in the neighborhood of a sanc- 
tuary.^ The region lying to the southeast of the church was 
also probed by a number of trial trenches. The underlying rock 
of the hill rises rapidly in this direction. Walls were found in 
this portion of the citadel, which indicated that it had been cov- 
ered with houses, probably the dwellings of private individuals. 
Everywhere, abundantly in the deeper portion of the hill, and 

1 The building was at first thought to be a propylaeum through which one 
passed from the lower to the upper town, but this opinion has not been con- 
firmed by later evidence. 

2 There is a possible indication in the fact that a broken herm was found 
directly in front of it.; incidentally it may be mentioned that on a large fine 
style Red Figured vase found in the vicinity, there is represented a scene in 
a Doric temple before a herm. 

» See article on Inscriptions from the Acropolis of Halae/ pp. 439 ff. 
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sparsely in the shallower^ there was found evidence for the 
existence of a prehistoric settlement, below the classical and 
Byzantine strata. Some of the individual specimens of pottery 
were interesting. The maximum depth of the deposit is 2.50 m. 
The fourth campaign was undertaken with the purpose of 
securing evidence which should throw additional light upon some 
of the problems connected with the fortification walls and build- 
ings. Short as it was, it furnished some surprises. At the south- 
west corner of the citadel, more of the line of the later wall — 
which, as has been mentioned above, here overlapped and broke 




FiGXJBE 10. — ^Acropolis; Wall of Later System; Northeast Tower 

into the earlier one — was laid bare; and here there seems to have 
been through many centuries, building, voluntary destruction, 
and amplified rebuilding of the fortifications which overlooked 
the harbour. 

At the northeast corner work begun at the end of the third 
campaign, for the purpose of disclosing the relation of the earlier 
and later walls to each other, was resumed. It was found that 
there had been at this point the largest and most important 
entrance to the citadel, a wagon road which passed between 
two massive towers of the later wall. The round tower to the 
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south was of exceptionally fine workmanship and preserved 
to the height of six courses, but of the square tower to the north 
only two courses remained, an elaborate system of baths having 
been built over it in later times. The street was wide and paved 
with stones on which the marks of chariot wheels are worn deep. 
No less than five superimposed pavements could be distinguished, 
testifying to the long-continued use of the road. It was exca- 
vated for a distance of forty metres and found to extend still 
farther in a westerly direction, dividing the citadel approximately 
into a northern and a southern half. Among smaller finds the 
only one worthy of mention is a small marble copy of a variant 
of the Cnidian type of Aphrodite, late Hellenistic in date and 
very similar to the copies found in the private houses of Thera 
and Delos. All around this main road there are walls that it 
has been impossible, as yet, to follow to their end, but some 
are certainly contemporaneous with the earlier system, while 
one may be of even still higher antiquity. 

We have entered the citadel and found therein at least enough 
to show that, although Halae was a place of so little importance 
that the records which we have scarcely tell more than its name, 
its citizens still had wealth, pride, and ability sufficient to beau- 
tify and fortify it in no mean way. What future work may 
reveal is only a matter of hope, but of hope not entirely unjusti- 
fied by the results of the past. 

A. L. Walker, 
Hetty Goldman. 
Thebes, Greece, May, 1915. 



